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EXPANDING WORK OF THE GARDEN ARMY | SCHOOLS AND THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Liberty Day Programs Distributed to All Schools—Commu- 
nity Celebrations to Feature Loan Campaign. 


Nineteen Assistant Regional Directors Appointed—Confer- 
ence at Washington—Reorganization for Ceming Year. 





Programs for community celebrations of Liberty Day, Octo 
ber 12, as proclaimed by President Wilson, have been sent to 
every schoolhouse in the country, and reports already received 
from many communities indicate that the schools will be on 
that day the central figure in a type of patriotic celebration 


+ 


When President Wilson increased his appropriation to the 
Cnited States School Garden Army for the coming year it 
meant a reorganization of the administrative force and an 
increase in its personnel. A slight readjustment of territory | 
assigned to the regional directors was necessary tu begin with. 


The southeaStern region was enlarged 
by adding West Virginia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi from the seuthern region. 
The southern region, in turn, was given 
Missouri and Kansas from the central 
section and Celorado and New Mexico 
from the western section. The five re- 
rional directors remain the same as be- 
fore the now adjustment. 

Nineteen assistant regional directers 
were authorized, of whom 15 have been 
appointed to date. The duties of the 
assistant regional directors «are = simi- 
lar to these of the regional directors, 
but are on a more intensive seale and in 
a more limited territery. They werk 
under the direction of the regional di- 
rector in a part of his territory assigned 
to them and make weekly reperts to him. 

A conference of the directors of the 
United States School Garden Army was 
held in Washington September 18 and 
19. The directors were addressed by 
Commissioner Claxton on the 18th and 
on the 19th were received by Secretary 
Lane in his office. 

On the afternoons of both days con- 
ferences were held in the office of the 
School Garden Army and work dis- 
cussed and planned for the coming sea- 
son. Talks were given by the Regional 
Directors, and several of the newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Regional Directors 
vave instructive accounts of garden work 
done in cities in which they had worked 
us garden supervisors. 

Those present were J. H. Franets, C. 
M. Weed, Lester Ivins, F. A. Merrill, 
J. L. Randall, Frank M. Harper, Roy 
LR. Bowers, David A. Russell, Miss Ethel 








What They Say About 
the U. S. School Gar- 
den Army. 


PRESIDENT WILSON: 

Every boy and girl whe really 
sees what the home garden may 
mean, will, I am sure, enter into 
the purpose with high spirits, be- 
cause I am sure they would all 
like to feel that they are im fact 
fighting in Framce by joming the 
United States School Garden 
Army. 

SECRETARY LANE: 

There is no better way of edu- 
cating the children of the ceuntry 
as to the meaning of this war 
than this, and through the chil- 
dren the parents. The Presideat 
has assumed the pesitieon of Com- 
mander in Chief of this United 
States Schoo! Garden Army, and 
we want the children called to the 
colors. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS: 

I am in favor of the project 
of volunteer organizations of 
school children to do gardening 
during the war period. It will 
teach them economy, give them 
interesting and instructive out- 
door exercise, and cultivate the 
spirit of loyalty to country. 








unique in American history. 

The programs sent to the schools con- 
tain the text of President Wilson's Lib- 
erty Day proclamation, together with 
messages from the National Liberty Loam 
Cominittee and the Bureau of Education, 
These are followed by inspirational ma- 
terlal designed to help the schools inter- 
pret the special significance of Liberty 
Day, 1918; by an outline of a program 
for a harvest home festival, with proces- 
sions and pageants, community singing, 
and war-time athletic games; and by a 
section devoted to appropriate quotations 
and references on the life and achieve- 
ments of Columbus. 

The program was compiled by Dr. 
Henry E. Jackson, special agent In com- 
munity organization of the Bureau of 
Yducation, and Miss Clara L. Van Slyck, 
formerly of the department of recreation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. In ex- 
plaining the purpose of the Liberty Day 
program, Dr. Jackson says: 

The discovery of America opened a new 
road to freedom; it. is our task to keep 
the. road open. We have accepted the 
legacy and are now defending it by force 
of arms. The celebration of our discoy- 
ery day is designed to clothe, with its 
true significanee, the event which made 
America possible, and stimulated her to 
become, not “a land of broken promise,” 
but a land wheve liberty may live. 
dicate that the United States School 
Garden Army organization feels that it 
can render service in rural districts equal 
or superior to that now given by ether 
agencies. It does believe, however, that 
ihe very excellent work now dene by 
these organizations with country boys 





Gowans, Lewis E. MacBrayne, Ralph P, Currier, Warren A, 
Roe, Y. L, Fontenot, Samuel C. Wilson, J. W. Bridges, EB. F. 
Murphy, C. E. Cavett, N. M. Graham, 
The fact that this garden issue of Scneot Lire goes into 
prnetieally eyery schoolroom in the country does not in- 
84006°—18——1 


and girls would be greatly stimulated by enlistment in a 

national garden army inaugurated by the President of the 

United States and recognized by him as a war, as well as 

an educational, necessity. The United States School Garden 

Army does not undertake to do the work done through boys’ 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY. 


‘What It Is and How It Was Organized—Fundamentally a School 
Problem — Results of the 1918 Campaign. 





Origin. 

The United States School Garden Army 
Was organized in March of 1918, growing 
out of the school and home garden work 
which had been inaugurated by the Bu- 
reau of Education in 1914. 

President Wilson set aside $50,000 from 
his national security and defense appro- 
priation to promote the work for the first 
six months. He has since appropriated 
$200,000 more to carry the work through 
another 10 months. 

Those responsible for initiating the or- 
ganization were P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education; 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior; ami President Wilson. 

Purposes. 

Two main purposes prompted the plan- 
ning of the United States School Garden 
(@) Increased food production 

training of school children in 


Army : 
and (4) 
thrift, industry, service, patriotism, and 
responsibility. 

The necessity for man power was being 
felt. This was especially true in agricul- 
tural Not were the 


pursuits, alone 








| gardens, 


drafted young men going from the farm, | 


but great numbers of farm employees 
were being attracted to the cities by 
higher wages offered in other industries. 
If the millions of city boys and girls 
could be induced to give their leisure time 
to cultivating the thousands of acres of 
untilled land in front and back yards and 
vacant lots of eur cities, towns, and vil- 
Inges, it would result in a substantial in- 


crease in food production and an im- 
provement in the quality of our coming 
citizenship. 


The Bureau of Education undertook to 
accomplish this through the organization 
of the United States School Garden Army. 
It is a problem both of production and 
education, and belongs to the schools. 


Plan. 
The plan of organization involves: 


(c) Assistant regional directors, who 
work under the regional director and 
whose duties are similar to those of the 
regional director, excepting that of writ- 
ing garden leaflets. 

(d) Cooperation with the State coun- 
cils of defense through a State represen- 
tative appointed by them. 

The army plan of organization was 
adopted and has proved to be very popu- 
lar and efficient. Simplicity of organiza- 
tion was desired, however, and but few of 
the divisions of the army were paralleled 
in the Garden Army plan. 

A company consists of 150 garden sol- 
diers as a maximum number. This num- 
ber should be, and usually is, much 
smaller. Each company is entitled to a 
captain, a first and second lieutenant. A 
garden teacher is required for the com- 


pany. The officers have been used to 
great advantage by many teachers in 


helping them on their reports, inspecting 
encouraging members of their 
company to do their full duty as true sol- 
diers, and in arranging for exhibits, pag- 
eants, plays, etc. 

Insignia. 

The insignia of the Garden Army con- 
sist of a double bronze bar for the cap- 
tain, a single bronze bar with two stars 
in the border for the first lieutenant, and 
one star for the second lieutenant, and a 
combination bronze and black enameled 


| bar for privates. 


The Problem. 

As this is fundamentally a school prob- 
lem, it should be provided for by superin- 
tendents and boards of education and 
financed by them from school funds. Not 


| only is this as legitimate and as necessary 





(a) A general director, who is responsi- | 
ble for organization, propaganda, and ad- | 


ministration. 

(>) Regional directors, who are 
charged with the responsibility of writing 
instructions upon gardening that will en- 
able supervisors and teachers to take a 
garden company successfully through a 
season, even though not expert gardeners. 
These instructions have been put out in 
leaflet form and sent from the central of- 
fice to all who applied for them. 





| for 


a well-organized and administered 
school system as the teaching of any other 
branch, but to eare for it at this time has 
become a patriotic duty. To lead boards 
of education to see it thus was the most 
important problem to be met. The suc- 
cess attained has been very gratifying 
and the promises for next year are en- 
couraging. Some cities have done re- 
markable garden work this season, and 
most cities are coming to see that the 
schools must assume responsibility for it 
to insure its success and permanency. 
Teachers prepared to teach gardening 
were difficult to find. Normal schools 
and colleges had not offered the work to 
those preparing to teach. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to encourage the form- 
ing of special classes in gardening and 








to outline courses for them to pursue. 
Interest, however, was keen, and the 
promise for Ne year is,mage@h better. 

Rather than enrtth and adjust the 
work of our schools we close them during 
the summer months. This makes super- 
vision of garden work in summer diffi- 
cult, and without supervision it will fail. 
The spirit of work to win the war has 
been strong, however, and probably by 
the time we have finished the war we 
will have learned that school work, 
other work, is as profitable in summer 
as in winter. 


as 


Results. 


One million five huncred thousand boys 
and girls have responded to the call of 
the President and enlisted in the United 
States School Garden Army. 

Sixty thousand acres of unproductive 
home and vacant lots have been con- 
verted into productive land. This will 
release an equal acreage now used in 
truck gardening for the production of 
other foodstuffs more important for war 
purposes. It will also relieve transporta- 
tion congestion through home consump- 
tion of home-produced foodstuffs. 

Fifty thousand teachers have received 
valuable instruction in gardening through 
the garden leaflets written by experts in 
this office and distributed from here. 
One million five hundred thousand leaf- 
lets have been sent out. 

Boards of education and 
organizations have been influenced 
give financial and moral support to the 
school and home garden movement and 
to pay extra salaries for supervision and 
teaching. 

Hundreds of thousands of parents have 
become interested in the garden 
ment and are working with their children 
in home gardens. In Salt Lake City 
alone 5,200 mothers, representing 62 pa- 
rental associations, are actively support- 
ing food production in the schools. 

Hundreds of civic, commercial, and pa- 
triotic organizations have become inter- 
ested in the movement and are giving it 
hearty support. 

One and one-half million children have 
been given something to do during the 
summer; something that will help carry 
the burden of their country in this strug- 
gle for freedom, something that will help 
them to build character, and something 
that will appeal to and develop their pa- 
triotism. 

Home and vacant lot gardening in cit- 
ies, towns, and villages has been digni- 
fied and made popular to a degree that 
practically insures it a prominent place 
in the school system of our country. 
It would be difficult to estimate the edu- 
cational and material value of such re- 
sults. No other movement in history 
promises so much in aiding the “ back to 
the soil” movement as this. 


other civic 
to 


move- 
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REGIONAL DIVISIONS, UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
[ For names of regional directors and assistant regional directors, see p. 5.] 


RECORDS OF GARDEN WORK. 


How to Determine the Efficiency of 
Heme and School Gardens in Any 
Community. 


School and home gardening as a part 
of town and city educational systems is 


such a new subject that standards for 





measuring results have not been worked | 


out. 


all of which 
the expenditure of 
branch of education. 


the subject, 
justify 


seems to 
money for 
It may be 


oy 


this 


argued that the educative value of the | 


garden to the child may justify its teach- 
ing, although all of the money is not re- 


turned in crop value to the gardener. It 
is true that other school subjects do not 
immediately return such money value, 
but each well directed home garden 


should return more than its cost, includ- 
ing its proportion of the cost of supervi- 
sion and yet not lose any of its educa- 


tional value. A nonpreductive garden 
may be of value from a nature-stndy 


standpoint, but real garden teaching can 
reach its highest educational vaue when 
it is productive, 


Much of a general nature has been | | | f 
2 i | definite records of the financial results 
written in regard to the educational value | 





It is dificult to measure the educative 
value of any subject. Gardening is a 
study the immediate economic value of 
which can be definitely measured. By 
requiring the pupils to keep an exact 
record of their garden results, they will 
gain habits of regularity and neatness, 
and will gain knowledge by doing pur- 
poseful lessons in arithmetic, writing, 
and English. 

In order to determine the efficiency of 
the garden work in any town or city, 


should be kept. The following headings 
are suggested for the keeping of this 
record: 
Number of children in Garden Army com- 
panies, x 
Area of gardens in acres, 
Number of garden teachers, 
Number of quarts of vegetables canned, 











Number of pounds of vegetables dried, 
Value of fresh vegetables used at home 
and sold, ——. 
Total money value of fresh, canned, and 
dried vegetables, 
Total cost of work, including teachers’ 
salaries, ; 
Net balance, ——. 
It is diffieuit to set a standard of gar- 
den achievements for all parts of the 
eountry. After studying records received 











from many cities in the United States, 
the following is offered as a suggestive 
average that a leader of one full company 
of the Garden Army may hope te reach: 


Number of children in Garden 








Army company___----~- ake + 10 
Area of home gardens in acres 
(average of one-tenth acre per 

Cn) iin ict deen 15 

Number of garden teachers___- 1 
Number of quarts of vegetables 
canned, 1,500 at 20 cents per 

PRE ae a EER a | SE $300. 00 
Number of pounds of vegetables 
dried, 750 at 50 cents per 

GO ob heme _- 875.00 
Value of fresh vegetables used 
at home and canned—average 

of $12.50 per child ___.-____- 1, 875. 00 

2, 550. 00 
Total cost of seeds, fer- 
tilizer, and one-third 
cost of tools at $3 per 

aM ee ee Se 450. 00 
Teacher’s salary (part 

time)_....._.....-.... 800.00 

750. 00 

SSS 

Net balance___......-.. 1,800. 00 





“We are coming to realize that we can 
not really know a thing that we have not 
done.”—FRANKLIN K, LANE, 
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STATE COUNCILS TO HELP. 


Secretary Lane Asks Each Council of 
Defense to Appoint Some One to Co- 
operate with Garden Army—Boards 


of Education Will Be Urged to 
Finance Movement as Patriotic 
Measure. 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior, has written to the different State 
cound|s of defense, asking that they ap- 


point some man or woman to cooperate | 


with the United States School Garden 
Army in organizing the State for school 
garden work. The active help of these 
powerful organizations will greatly in- 
crease the efficiency and strength of the 


garden movement. Its work will consist 





in urging boards of education to fimanee | 


the movement as a patriotic duty, enlist- 
ing the active interest of secial, civic, and 


commercial bodies in the work and in ap- | 


pealing to school boys and girls to enlist in 
the U. S. S. G. and play their part in this 
great struggle in such a way as te insure 
the most complete swecess of the garden 
army movement. 

The relation 
ganization and the State councils will be 
one of cooperation. The army organiza- 
tion will be charged with the responsi- 
bility of organizing and supervising the 
garden army work, but will do this in co- 
operation with. the representative of the 
State council of defense, 

Secretary Lane's letter 
lows: 

This year, as you know, we have a mil- 
lion and a half children in the United 
States who are members of the School 
Garden Army. We hope next year te in- 
crease this to 5,000,000, The work must 
be begun new if this end is to be reached. 
The President has taken such an interest 
in the matter that he has set aside a fund 
with which a propaganda can be carried 
on, but this is not sufficient to supply us 
with teachers, or with supervisers, ex- 
cept for a small group of supervising 
directors. It is work undoubtedly that 
you will be interested in, beenuse it takes 
care of our food needs, promotes the 
health of the children, makes each one 
study the problems of the war and be- 
come more thoroughly identified with the 
country, and exalts their spirit in our 
great adventure. 

The most important thing for the sue- 
cess of the movement is to persuade 
boards of edueation and superintendents 
of schools te employ garden teachers, 
offer them eourses of study that will pre- 
pare them for this especial work, and give 
other financial and moral support to it. 
Where this can not be done, business, 
civic, and other organizations can usually 
be persuaded to finance the work. 

We wish to have in each State an or- 
ganization just as extensive aid complete 
as possible—primarily for the purpose of 
inducing beards of education to back the 
movement, and also for the popularizing 
of theavork among the children and with 
the public, for the teachers themselves, if 
the children are interested, will give them 


between the army or- 


was as fol- 
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instruction. Of course, everything pos- 
sible must be done to stimulate the inter- 
est of the teachers also. 

I wish, therefore, to lay this burden 
upon your council, that yeu select some 
first-class man or woman .n your State 
interested in this work—not necessarily 
one who is familiar with gardening or 
teaching, but who has the power to excite 
interest in the subject—who will work 
with our directors in developing as coem- 
plete an organization as may be practi- 
cable in all the divisions of your State. 
This person must give his time, so far as 
we are concerned, without any compensa- 
tion. Will you not be goed enough to 
have your council select some such person, 
and to plan, with our directors, an organi- 
zation within your State under the direc- 
tion of the United States School Garden 
Army that will cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the State superintendent of 
schools, the county superintendents, the 
city superintendents, and all teachers, 
who will cooperate also with the woman’s 
committee of the National Council of De- 
fense represented by State and local com- 
mittees in your State. 
izer should have headquarters with your 
eouncil, and we will furnish him with 
such literature as we print for distribu- 
tion, and ap outline from time to time of 
the methods by which the campaign can 
be best conducted. There is no better 
way of educating the children of the coun- 
try as to the meaning of this war than 
this, and through the children the pa- 
rents. The President has assumed the po- 
sition of Commander in Chief of this 
United States School Garden Army, and 
we want the children ealled to the colors, 





SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


For 28 years gardening and 
home gardening have been recognized as 
an educational subject by a few city 
school systems in the United States. Each 
year has seen a gradual increase in the 
number of cities taking up the work, but 
each beginning has been independent of 
others. Growth has been slow and plans 
of organization have varied. By an act 
of Congress in 1915 a Division of School 
and Home Gardening was established in 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
For three years this division collected and 
disseminated statistics on gardening and 
promoted the school-directed home gar- 
den plan. Owing to the small appropria- 
tion, however, it was impossible to pro- 
mote the work in as thorough a way as is 
now possible with the larger number of 
workers in the United States School Gar- 
den Army. 

During the 1917 garden season (previ- 
ous to the organization of the U. S. S. G.) 
488 cities conducted school-directed home 
gardens, enrolling 355.715 children and 
278 cities enrolled 29,308 children in 
school gardens. In 1918 the U. S. S. G. 
enrolled in its companies 1,500,000 boys 
and girls from 4,390 cities. With the 
thorough cooperation of school officials 
Curing the next year it is hoped to raise 
this number to 5,000,000. 


school 


This State ergan-*| 


| EXPANDING WORK OF THE 


GARDEN ARMY. 


(Coutinued from page 1.) 


clubs, girls’ clubs, and other rural food- 


and agricultural education 
clubs, nor is it in any 
with them. Its field is school 
and 


and these it believes to be fundamentally 


producing 
way in conflict 
gardens 
school-supervised home gardens, 
and inherently school problems that can 
be worked out 
and through the 
country. 
Cities and 
portant field for this work, since here 
tofore the millions of city boys and girl 
have had but little opportunity to plant, 
cultivate, harvest, and market food prod 
That they should learn to do these 
things has come to be recognized as high! 


satisfactorily only b 


school system of thx 


most im 


towns offer the 


ucts. 


important, because the world’s cry for 
food is increasing in volume while tle 
vorld’s food producers are decreasing in 
numbers, and because the future of 
America’s citizenship, if not the future 
of the world’s civilizatien, requires that 
American boys and girls share responsi- 
bility, carry their part of the load, and 
actively participate in the stirring events 
of this world 
country not only have had the 
tunity to help, but in most cases they 
have always been required to do some- 
thing to help feed the world. City beys 
and girls have been without 
tunity or necessity and their leisure time 
was being spent not in helping their 
country in its time of need, but in actu- 
ally adding to its present burdens and 


var. Boys and girls in the 


oppor 





this oppor- 


developing weaknesses in their own char 
acters that boded ili for its future. 





THE GEORGE BRYAN COM- 


PANY. 


On the ill-fated Jacob Jones—sent to 
the bottom by a German torpedo—was a 
young man, George Bryan, from Quincy, 
Mass., who went down with the vessel. 
This was the first life in Quincy sacrificed 
in the great war. 

A few years ago George Bryan was a 
pupil of the St. John School. So this 
year, when a company of the United 
States School Garden Army was formed 
by the pupils of the school, it was name! 
the George Bryan Company, and the 
memory of the hero whom they were hon 
oring helped to inspire the young soldiers 
te faithful work before school and after 
school, not only in the school garden, but 
in their home gardens. And the results 
in fine crops of vegetables in beth places 





abundantly justified their efforts. 
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Frankrin K. La 


Frank M. 
Carolina. 


Harper, Assistant 


Southern region: 


Yves L. 
Central region: 

Lester S. Ivins, Regional Director. 

E. F. 


Minnesota. 


Western region: 


Mrs. John D. Sherman, Chicago, Il. 





OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN 
ARMY. 





*, Secretary of the Interior. 
PrmaNper P. Craxtron, Commissioner of Education. 


Regional 


Lewis FE. MacBrayne, Assistant Regienal Director, New York. 
Roe, Assistant Regional Direeter, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 


Northeastern region: 
Clarence M. Weed, Regional Director. 
Raiph P. Currier, Assistant 
Vermont. 
Warren A. 
ware. 
Southeastern region: 
John L. Randall, Regional Director. 


Pocigns 
Re HOT 


Roy B. Bowers, Assistant Regional Director, 
D. Allen Russell, Assistant Regional Director, mill schools. 

Miss Jennie Burkes, Assistant Regional Direetor, Alabama, Mississippi. 
Miss Ethel Gowans, Assistant Regional Director, special demonstration, 


Frecerick A. Merrill, Regional Director. 
John W. Bridges, Assistant Regional Director, O1 
Samnel C. Wilson, Assistant Regional Director, Texas, 
Fontenot, Assistant Regional Director, Leuisiana, Arkansas. 


Nathaniel M. Graham, Assistant Regional Director, Nebraska, Iowa. 
Murphy, Assistant Regional Director, Tlinois, Indiana. 
C. E. Cavett, Assistant Regional Director, North Dakota, Seuth Dakota, 


Cyril S. Stebbins, Regional Director. 
Ronald FE. Chapman, Assistant Regional Director, Washington, Oregon. 
Snecinl Assistant Director for Work with Women’s Clubs: 


Joun H. Pranecrs, General Director. 


Director, Maine, New Hampshire, 


il Direetor, North Carolina, South 


Virginia, West Virginia. 


lahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 


New Mexico. 








CALIFORNIA WAR CABINET 
BACKS U. S. S. G. 


The United States School Garden Army 
is nan real force for increasing the food 
supply. A hitherto untouched body of 


producers, the boys and girls, has been 
called into activity by President Wilson 
to help win the war. California is one 
of the States that have been foremost in 
recognizing the gardening movement us a 
and educational 


fundamental economic 


factor. Certified by the “ war cabinet,” it 
becomes at onee as strong in the State of 
California as is the State council of de- 
rense. 


On the second floor of the Ferry Build- 
ing in San Francisco one may find the 
headquarters of every recognized war ac- 
tivity represented in the State. One large 
room is railed to house 24 war representa- 
Each office is equipped befitting 
war time. Expensive office furniture is 
the exception, Here the State war rep- 
resentatives work elbow to elbow, sup- 
porting, sustaining each other. 

Every Wednesday they meet as a war 
Every war movement in the 


tives, 


eabinet. * 





State must be approved, certified by the 
cubinet before it is given State freedom 
and support. Thus every war activity in- 
dorsed by the war cabinet at once becomes 
as strong as is the State council of de- 
fense, There will be little confusion, lit- 
tle cross-firing, little duplication of effort 
in California war activities. ° 

The cabinet “ certified ” the 
war-garden movement—the United States 
School Garden Army in California. Its 
representative in California is a member 
of the war cabinet. Every county unit 
(county council of defense) of the State 
council of defense will have its war-gar- 
den representative. Such representative 
will organize a war-garden bureau within 
the county, consisting of active superin- 
tendents of schools, garden directors, 
county agents, and the like. Representa- 
tives on the county units of the State 
council of defense will be nominated by 
the Western States Regional Director of 
the U. S. S. G. Army and the State wom- 
en's committee and appointed by State 
Chairman Moore. 


war has 


- 
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THE FALL MANUAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL 
GARDEN ARMY. 


The fall manual ef the U. S. 8. G. hus 
just come from the press fer distribution 
to the members of the army. This man 
ual is a 52-page publication devoted to 
suggestions of organizatien and fall work 
It is to be fellowed by a 
spring manual early in the new year. 

The manual is divided into three sec 
tions, ‘The first section eentains President 
Wilson’s letter calling the U. S. S. G, into 
existence, Seeretary Lane’s ietter to two 
of our army privates, a letter of Commis- 
sioner Claxton to the beys and girls of 
the United States, and an eutline of the 
administrative forces of the U. 8. 8S. G. 

By far the larger section deals with the 
details of fall planting: In this second 
section the follewing topies are presented 
in a manner easily understood by the 
young garden worker: Hew to Pian Your 
Garden; How to Prepare Your Garden in 
the North; Keeping. Your Garden at Work 
in the South; Take Goed Care of Your 
Garden; Humus, the Poed Producer: Ma 
nures; Rotating Your Garden Crops; 
How to Make Your Hotbed , How to Make 
Your Coldframe; Tiow te Keep Jack-frost 
Away: How to Kill Insects; How to Use 
Arsenite of Lead: Your Enemy, the Cab- 
bage Worm: Flow to Use Kerosene Wash 
ot Emulsion; Another Bremy, the Aphids 
or Plant Liee: When te Gather Your 
Vegetables; Storing Your Vegetables: 
Selling Your Vegetables; Types of Mur- 
keting. 

The third and last section is devoted to 
the tencher of gardening. It contains 
suggestions as to organization, methods 
of instructions, ete. The following sub- 
jects are treated: A Page for Teachers; 
Planning for Next Year's Seed; Sugges- 
tions as to Organization; Judging Home 
Gardens; Stories of Beans and Other 
Things; Using the Seed Catalogues, 

' These manuals are distributed free by 
the U. S. S. G., Bureau ef Education, 
Washington, D. C, 


in our gardens, 





ARMY OFFICERS. 


A live human teacher can in- 
crease her efliciency in garden 
work twofold and often more by 
a wise selection and use of her 
army officers. The officers can 
scout for good garden lots, place 
posters to the best advantage, 
help with records and reports, or- 
ganize pageants, plays, and pic- 
nics, and inspect gardens. If the 
army spirit can be made to take 
hold, these officers can sometimes 
do more to keep soldiers at work 
than the teacher herself. 

















SCHOOL LIFE. 











SCHOOL CREDITS FOR 
~ GARDEN WORK. 


It is becoming more evident every day 
that gardening is to become a regular 
part of the educational curricula. In many 
of the best school systems it now has a 
definite and well recognized place and the 
present emphasis upon real things in edu- 
cation is bringing home its importance 
to all educational leaders. 

That knowledge and proficiency in gar- 
dening are as deserving of recognition as 
similar attainment in other school studies 
requires no argument. Many superin- 
tendents grant such recognition either 
directly or indirectly and thereby help to 
give the subject its proper standing. In 
some places gardening is listed as a 
separate subject; elsewhere the credit 
is given in the form of extra points or 
credited to geography or related subjects, 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN 
GARDENING. 





Useful Outline Now Available for 
Normal Schools. 


The United States School Garden Army 
has recently issued in bulletin form “An 
Outline of a Course of Study in Garden- 
ing,” designed to prepare for the super- 
vision of school-directed home gardens. 
This outiine has been prepared in the 
hope that it might be helpful as a guide 
for those who wish to prepare themselves 
for this vital productive work. It aims to 
show that getting ready for this great 
work need not require an undue amount 
of time and that thousands of pupils in 
normal schools and teachers in service 
may readily prepare themselves for the 
many calls for this patriotic service. 

The outline is being introduced in nor- 
mal schools or other teacher-training in- 
stitutions, in special courses for teachers 
in city, county, or village school systems, 
in courses conducted by extension divi- 
sions of State departments of education, 
normal schools, colleges and universities, 
and in general reading courses for teach- 
ers. The outline will also prove very 
suggestive to individual teachers as a 
guide in preparing themselves for this op- 
portunity for usefulness, even if they are 
unable to attend regular classesin a rec- 
ognized institution that offers this work. 

The outline is divided into six di- 
visions: 

I. Gardening lessons. 

II. Crops. 

III. Garden pests. 

IV. Gathering and disposing of the 

crops, 
V. Fall gardening. 

VI. Types of school gardening. 

Under I are treated such subjects as 
the planning of the garden, soils, enrich- 
ing the soil, the seed and planting. 





Under IT are treated the various com- 
mon crops that are usually found in our 
gardens. In this section is also given 
an excellent outline for crop study. 

Under III are treated the various in- 
jurious pests of our gardens with such 
control measures as are generally used, 
fungus diseases, their nature and reme- 
dies, together with birds and rodents, 

Under IV are treated harvesting, mar- 
keting, storing, and canning our garden 
products. 

Under V are treated the fall garden, 
what crops to plant, the preparation of 
next year’s garden, the hotbed, and the 
cold frame, 

Under VI are treated school gardens 
and home gardens, ; 





GARDEN EXHIBITS. 


Creat interest has been aroused this 
fall by garden exhibits throughout the 
country. Sometimes these exhibits have 
been entirely school garden exhibits, 
though generally made at county and 
State fairs. Among the highly success- 
ful ones reported were those made at the 
Ohio State Fair held in Columbus, Ohio, 
at which Columbus and Cincinnati had 
remarkably fine displays. Dayton had an 
excetlent exhibit at the Montgomery 
County Fair. 

The educational value of such displays 
is unquestionably excellent. 30ys and 
girls whose products have been selected 
will feel a justifiable pride in having 
achieved something worth seeing, while 
others will be stimulated to more careful 
and thorough effort that they, too, may 
deserve recognition. 

Food is just coming to be recognized 
as a fundamental factor in determining 
the destinies of peoples. As such, a study 
of its production, consumption, and con- 
servation will remain an important part 
of school curricula even after the war is 
ended. That our children are urged 
through necessity to begin the active 
study of and participation in this vital 
problem is fortunate. Anything that will 
help to center the interest of people in 
it will bear good fruit. Comparisons are 
somewhat dangerous and often unfortu- 
nate, but the study of foods in their rela- 
tion to life will suffer none in importance 
if compared with older and more estab- 
lished subjects. School garden people 
should stimulate exhibits, pageants, and 
garden plays whenever possible. General 
Leaflet No. 5 will be found helpful by 
those who wish to take advantage of this 
means of education. 





“Tf we are to do our duty to the world 
and ourselyes we must utilize every 
means to increase production and dis- 
tribute food efficiently.” — HERBERT 
Hoover. 





HEADQUARTERS COM- 
PANIES. 


In the American Army fighting in 
France the headquarters company is 
composed of the picked men of the regi- 
ment. They are selected for special skill 
or intelligence. The officers depend upon 
them for all sorts of extra services, and 
they are always ready to do their part 
when any fighting is going on. 

Most of the young soldiers of the School 
Garden Army are attending elementary 
schools. The great majority of the com- 
panies have been recruited from the eaget 
youngsters of the elementary grades. 

As the School Garden Army has devel- 
oped, however, many requests for enlist- 
ment have come from boys and girls in 
the high schools and academies. Such 
requests have been cheerfully granted so 
that to-day there are many companies in 
the secondary schools, It seems desira- 
ble now to give these companies a special 
name and a special place in the army or- 
ganization. It is suggested that the high 
school company in each school system be 
called the headquarters company, with 
the idea that they shall have something 
of the same standing and opportunities 


for helpfulness that the headquarters 


company of a regiment has in the Regular 
Army. 

The headquarters companies of the 
U. S. S. G. A. should show the greatest 
amount of food production of any of the 
companies. That is their biggest job. 
But they should atso be of great help to 
the supervisors and garden teachers in 
inspecting the gardens of other com- 
panies and in giving garden advice to the 
younger soldiers. When an exhibit of 
the produce grown by the Garden Army 
is made, the headquarters company 
should have general charge of the ar 
rangements. 





PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

The response of private and parochial 
schools of America to the call of Presi- 
cent Wilson for enlistment of school chi!- 
dren in the United States School Garden 
Army was significant as indicating tha! 
the patriotism of private and parochial 
schools is genuine and universal. 

Large numbers of children from these 
schools enlisted in the Garden Army, 
planted and cultivated their gardens, 
wore the army badge, displayed the serv- 
ice flag, and entered fully into the patri- 
otic spirit of increasing food production 
that our soldier boys and allies might 
be well fed. 





Garden teachers and supervisors in 
cities, towns, and viHages are the most 
effective agents of the “ back to the soil” 
movement. 








SCHOOL LIFE. 














SOME U.S. S. G. LETTERS. If, on the other hand, your negtect has been 
willful, you wil be dishonorably discharged - 

The following letters have been used | "om the army, as well as demoted from office. 

- sg It is my sincere hope that you will be able to 
with much success by officials of the continue es a good selfter dn Unde Rants 
U. S&S. S. G. in their relations with the | army, even though you can not fulfill the tasks 


earden workers under their direction. 
The commencatory letter has given con- 
siderable gratification and frequently has 
had to be read several times to garden 
groups, The business of holding children 
the 
essumed is well worth while quite apart 
fr its possible advantage to the gar- 
The letters have usually been pre- 


to responsibilities which they have 
mn 


glans 


ductive of the desired results. 


Dear Captain (or Lieutenant): TI am very 
much gratified at the splendid report which 
you irden teacher, Miss ————, has made 

your rk and the performance of your 
tle an officer in the United States Scheol 
Gard Army. I wish te congratulate you on 
ihe interest which you have taken and the 


you have given in this very patriotic 





1on. 
that the efforts of the children have 
hee very successful indeed, and that a large 


rmount of food is being produced through this 


channel. At the same time. we must remem- 
ber that the war is not ended, and that we 
must use every effort te make our fall gardens 
ind next year’s gardens better than ever. 

I hope that you will continue to respond te 
the ¢ of your office in such a way as to 
give to our country all of the help possible in 
this time of need. 

Yours very truly, 
Dear Captain (or Lieutenant): The garden 


teacher in your district reported your appoint- 
ment as an officer in the United States School 
Garden Army, and you were duly commissioned 
as - + Since then she has reported that 
your toterest has net failed, but on account of 
other demands upon your time you have been 


unnble to carry on all of the duties of your 


office. 
It is therefore necessary, in order to main- 
tain the bigh standard of this army, to defer 
issuing ef the service bar showing your 
ink until such time as you have had an op- 
portunity to render sufficient service in this 


it work of food production to warrant con- 
rming your position 

I sincerely trust and believe that at the first 
portunity to render this service that vou 
i t be backward in fulfilling this loyal 


> to your country. 


.Yours, very sincerely, 


wy Lieutenant) : Miss ——— has 


+ 


to 


reported this office that tn her judgment 
vou have not fulfilled the duties of your posi- 
tion as an officer in the United States Schee) 
Garden Army. 


I regret very much to receive this report, 


it since the standard of this national army 
mus kept up at all costs. it will be neces- 
sary for you to surrender your commission to 
this office or else to appear here in person 
v the next 10 days and offer satisfactory 
explanation of the charges brought against 
you and give assurance of vour intention ‘to 
fulfill duties of your office. I sincerely 
hope you can do this. 

You v understand that if your neglect of 
duty has been due to some bona fide cause you 
will be merely relieved of your officer’s commis- 


sien, but will remain as a soldier in good stand- 
ing who is simply unable to carry on the du- 
ties of an officer. 








imposed upon an officer. 
Yours, sincerely, 





U. S. 8. G. LEAFLETS. 





The following leaflets have been issued 
by the United States School Garden Army 
and are available upon application to the 
U. S. S. G., Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. These leaflets are furnished 
free to all garden 


teachers, and gar- 


garden supervisors, 
others interested in 
cening. 

GENERAL LEAFLETS 


Leatlet 


No. 
1. To Teachers, Directors, and Supervisors 
of School Gardens. P 


2. Suggestions as to Organization, 
3. Getting Seeds for the Gardens—Record 


Books 
4. Naming the Garden Plots. 
5. Sugcestions for Vegetable Exhibits. 
6. The Official Insignia 
7. Marketing the Surplus, 
8. Garden Pictures. 
9. Sustaining Interest. 


10. Jnedging the Home Gardens. 


11 Patriotic Play Week and War-Time Re- 
creation Drive, 

12. Headquarters companies. 

3. President Wilson's Letter to Secretary 
Lane. 

14. Plans of Organization of the U. 8, 8. G. A. 

15. To Superintendents, Principals, Super- 


visors, and Teachers. 


1G. United States Schoel Garden Army In- 
Signta. 

17. Winifred Black's Letter. 

18. Four-Minnte Talk. 

19. General Director, J. H. Francis’ Letter to 
vU. &. S. G. A. Soldiers 

20 The Penrod Letter. 

21. Commissioner Claxton’s Letter to U. S. 8. 
G. A. Soldiers. 

22. A Song for the School Garden Army. 


23. Song, “ Soldiers All.” 


NORTHBDASTERN STATES. 


{Regional Director, Clarence M. Weed,] 
Len flet 
No. 
1. The Order. 
» Varieties of Vegetables, 


Seed 


3. Seed Testing in the Scheol, 
4. Getting the Garden Ready, 
5. The Crops to Plant First. 

6. Onions from Onion Sets, 

7. Radishes 

8. Crops for New Clay Gardens. 


9. Swiss Chard or Leaf Beet. 


10. Beete. 

11, Carrots. 

12. Short-Season Companion Crops, 
13. Long-Season Companion Crops, 


14. Using the Seed Catalogues, 
15. Cucumbers, 


16. Spinach. 

17. New Zealand Spinach. 

18. Turnips. 

19. Potatoes, 

20. Sweet Corn, 

21. The Outdoor Seed Bed, 

22. Peas. ‘i 
23. Humus—The Food Producer. 





24. Five-Purnose Beans. 

25. Stories of Beans and Other Things. 

26. Setting Out Tomato Plants. 

27. Training Tomato Plants. 

28. Weeds and Weeding 

29. Why to Thin Vegetables, 

80. How to Thin Vegetables. 

31, Spraring for Biting Inserts. 

82. Applying Arsenate of Lend. 

33. Spravine with Tobacco Solutions 

34. Squash and Cucumber Reetles, 

85. The Black Squash Bug 

36. Crops for Late Planting. 

27. Root Crops for Late Sowing. 

88. The Cabbage Worms, 

89. Aphide or MPlent-Lice. 

49. Kerosene Emulsion. 

41. The Corn-Rar Wort, 

42. The Tomato Worms. 

43. Quality Vegetables from the Garden 

44. The, Compost Heap. 

45. Keeping At It. 

46. Preparing Root Crops Gor Pairs and Wx 
hibitions 

47. Kale for September Sowing, 

48. China Aeters for Pwhibition. 

49. Storing Root Crops. 

Hy] Harvesting ond Storing PBauashes 

51. The Tond—The Garden Tonk. 

f2. Witch Grase—The Reet ef Garden Py 

53. Saving the Apple Trees. 

m4. The Hidden Gold. 

Ah. The Third Plowing 

66. Planting Onion Sets this Fall. 

SOUTHBASTBUN STATES. 

[Regional Director, J. L. Randall} 

Leaflet 

No 

1, Getting the Garden Ready—Preparing the 
soil 

2. Manure, 

3. Fertilizers, 

4. Selection of Crops for the Garden 

5. The Seed List. 

6. Planting Dates, 

7. Buying Garden Seed. 

8. Plan of Carden. 

9. Seed testing in the Sehool. 

10. Tomato—5 editions—1 fer each gone. 

11. Radishes—-5 editions—1 fer each zone. 

2. Irish Potatoes—5S editions—1 for ench 
zone, 

13 Enclish Peas—fi editions—1 for each cone 

14. Carrots—5 editions—1 for eath zone. 

15. Beans. Bosh or Snap—S editions—1 for 
each zone, 

16. Pepners—* editions—1 for each zone. 

17. Cabhbave—5 editions—1 for each vone. 

18 Tuornips—5 editions—1 for each zone. 

19. Mustard—5 editions—1 fer each zone. 

20. Reet 5 editions—1 for ench zone. 

21. Okra or Gumbo—S edftions—1 for earch 
zone 

22 Chard—5 editions—1 for each zone. 

23. Work for June tn the Vegetable Garden. 

24. Sweet Corn—5 editionse—1 Yor each zone. 

25. List of Garden Leaflets. 

26. Cucumber—5 editions—1 for each zone. 

27 Collards—5 editions—1 fer eath zone. 

28 Souncsh—h editions—1 for each sone. 

29. Sweet Potatoes—5 editions—1 for - each 
zone. 

30. Training Temato Plants. 

81. Insects and Plant Diseases. 

82. Destroying Biting Insects, 

82. Deetroving Suking.bneerts, 

84. Spinach—5 editions—1 for each gene. 

85. Parsnips 5 editions—1 dor each gene. 

36. What to Do in the Vegetable Garden in 
July Planting. 

37. Cauliflower—5 editions—1 for each zene. 

38. Kale—5 editions—1 for each zone. 

39. More about Tomatoes. 

40. Heip the Child to Make His Garden a 


Business Enterprise, 





et ee 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 








41. Disposing of Surplus Vegetables, 

42. Garden Work and Recreation. 

3. The Three Garden Musketeers. 

44. The Seed-Bed and Cold Frame in Summer. 

45. The Garden Record 

46. August Garden Work. 

47. The Seed-Bed and Cold Frame in August. 

48. Planning for Winter and Spring. 

49. Prepa ing the Soil and Planting Suc- 
cession Crops. 


50. Garden Notes for “Now.” 

51. Humus. 

52. The Home Humus Pile. 

53. The City Hugus Pile. 
54. Studying the Life Stories of Insects. 

55. Cabbage Worms. 


56. August Work in the Vegetable Garden 
Planting. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
[Regional Director, Ff. A. Merrill] 
Leaflet } 


—_— 


. Preparing the Soil. 
2. Manure. 


3. Fertilizers. 
4. Selection of Crops for the Garden. 4 
" = 


5. The Seed List. 

6. Planting Dates. 

7. Buying Garden Seed. 
8. Plan of Garden. 

9. Seed Testing in the Schools, 
10. Radishes. 

11. Beans. 

12. Onions, 

13. Beets. 

14. Peas. 

15. Cabbage. 

16. Collards. 

Carrots. 

18. Chard. 

19. Kale. 

20. Sweet Corn, 

21. Cucumbers. 

22. Melons. 

23. Okra. 

24. Mustard. 

25. Pepper. 

26. Turnips. 

27. Squash. 

28. Rutabagas. 

29. Parsnips. 

30. Tomatoes. 

31. Kohl Rabt. 

32. Spinach. 

33. Lettuce. 

34. Parsley. 

35. Potatoes, Trish. 

36. Potatoes, Sweet. 

37. Cauliflower. 

38. Salsify. 

39. Rhabarb. 

40. Brussels Sprouts. 
The Care of the Garden. 
42. Garden Tools, 

43. Spraying. 

44. Garden Pests. 

45. Cabbage Pests. 

46. Cucumber Pests. 

47. Potato Pests. 

48. Tomato Pests. 

49. Squash Pests. 

8). Corn Pests. 

51. Arsenate of Lead. 

52. Spraying for Biting Insects. 
53. Weeding. 

54. Thinning. 

55. Mulches. 

56. Companion Crops. 
57. Suceession Crops. 

58. Garden Helps. 

59. Intensive Cultivation. 
60. All-Season Cultivation. 
61. Watering. 

62. When to Gather Vegetables. 
63. Marketing Vegetables. 
64, Storing Vegetables. 
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65. The Fall Garden, 

66. July Plantings. | 

67. August Plantings. 

68. September Plantings, 

69. October Plantings, 

. The Hotbed. 

. Cold Frames. 

November Plantings. 

December Plantings. | 
| 


5 


4. January Plantings. 
5. February Plantings. 
WESTERN STATES. { 
[Regional Director, C, A. Stebbins.J 
Leafiet | 
No. 


1. The Garden Plan, 

2. The Seed Bed, 

3. The Seed. 

4. Irish Potatoes, 

5. Pumpkins. 

6. Sweet Corn. ~y 

7. Radish, Lettuce, Spinach, 

8. Lettuce. 

9. Spinach, 

10. Carrots, Bects, Turnips, 

11. Tomatoes. 

12. Beans. 

13. Cucumbers. 

14. Melons. 

15. Kohl-Rabi. 

16. Oniens. 

1%. (Not written because of general leaflets, 
bulletins, etc., issued.) 

20. The Fall Garden. 

21. The Cold Frame. 

22. A Hot Bed. 

3. Fall Preparation of the Spring Garden. 
24. A Compost Pile. 
5 
6 
7 


25. Birds and the Garden, 

26. Saving Seed from the Garden, 

27. Use of the Garden Products. 

28. Frost Protection. | 


29. Harvesting. 
30. Little Things in Food Conservation, 
CENTRAL STATES. 
[Regional Director, Lester 8. Ivins.] 
Leaflet 

No. 

1. Suggestions to Pupils for Making Garden 
Plans—Vegetable Gardening, One Crop 
Plan. 

2. Vegetable Garden—Double Crop Plan, 

3. The Seed Order. 

4. Planting Dates for 
States. 

5. Avoid Wasting Seed—Amount Necessary 
for Family of Four. : 


Central Western 


6. Varieties to Grow. 
7. Gardeners’ Planting Table. 
8. Preparing the Seed Bed. 


9. Commercial Fertilizers for the Garden, 
10. Testing Garden Seed. 

11. Thinning and Replanting Plants. 

12. Plants and Transplanting. 

13. Caring for the Garden. 

14. Lettuce. } 
15. Radishes. 
16. Peas, 

17. Onions. 

18. Cabbage. 
19. Cabbage Ins 
20. Beets. 

21. Parnsips. 
22. Carrots 

23. Turnips and Rutabagas. 

24. Irish Potatoes. 

25. Sweet Potatoes, 

26. Peppers. 

27. Tomatoes. 

28. Beans. 

29. Bean Enemies and their Control. 
30. Sweet Corn, 

31. Cucumbers. 


ct Enemies and their Control. 


- 





NEW YORK SCHOOL FARMS. 


Some of the most entliusiust 
panies of the U. S. S. G. Army were or 
ganized by Mr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick, gai 
den supervisor for New York Cit) 


connection with the Brooklyn and Brony 
school farms, one of the largest school 
garden experiments in the country. ‘en 
acres on the outskirts of the city wer 
divided into individual gardens condu 
by boys who come out from the city. 
Each garden was named for some soldie: 
at the front, and the provisons of the 
Garden Army were well carried out in 
the organization. 

The Broeklyn 
April 29 by 5svd0 
Benjamin Veit’s district in 
2nd was conducted by Lewis F. Bow 
ditch, a teacher in School No. 10. In the 
Single week ending July 27 the receipts 
from the Bronx farm had reached $566, 
nine vegetables being marketed. The 
leading items were $361.05 worth of beans 
and $162.21 of beets. To this the Brook- 
lyn farm added $115.44, making a total 
of $686.59 for the two school farms. 


farm was opened on 
boys from Supt. 


Brooklyn, 





A SCHOOL JOB. 


At a recent conference of New Hamp 
shire superintendents, Hon. E. W. Butter- 
field, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, told his audience that the su 
pervision of the gardening work of the 
schools belonged to them just as definitely 
as the supervision of grammar or arith- 
metic. “It is your job,” he said, “and 
you have no right to sublet it to any out- 
side organization or agency. Wherever 
the schools are doing the work that prop- 
erly belongs to them there is no need for 
extension activities among school pupils.” 


32. Melons. 

33. Squash. 

34. Celery. 

35. Kale, Cauliflower. 

36. Collards and Lrussels Sprouts. 

37. Companion Crops. 

88. Succession Crops. 

39. Some Vegetable Garden Crops, 

40. Rotating Garden Crops. 

41. Protecting the Garden Products. 

42, The Use of Garden Products and By-Prod 
ucts, 

43. Watering the Garden. 

44. Keeping the Garden Records. 

45. Harvesting Garden Crops (Root Crops). 

46. Uarvesting Garden Crops (Vine Crops). 

47. Producing Your Own Seed. 

48. Fall Garden Work. 

49. Frost Protection for Garden Crops. 

50. The Composition of Vegetables. 

51. Seed Purity 

52. Humus and Better Crops 

53. Asparagus. 

54. Rhubarb. 

55. Horseradish. 

56. Early Onions. 

57. Making the Garden Attractive 

Nore.—tThe first 49 have been issued. The 
last eight are now being issued. 
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TYPES OF GARDENS. 
There are two types of school gardens, 
the centralized or community garden and 


the school-supervised home garden. Each 
has its advantages. The community gar- 
den utilizes vacant lots and acreage plots 
located as conveniently as possible. Gar- 


deners at times travel 2 miles to secure 
larger tracts of land than would be avail- 
able nearer residence sections of the city. 
Some who have had experience with this 
type of garden believe that 1 mile should 
be the maximum distance the average in- 
dividual can be expected to travel and 
keep his enthusiasm for the work. 

The community garden usually effers 
the individual opportunity for more ex- 
tensive gardening. This has its advan- 
since many persons wish to culti- 
vate larger areas than are available in 
front and back yard plots. The larger 
gurden not only increases food produc- 
tion to a greater degree, but it offers cer- 
tain advantages in plowing, planting, fr- 
rigating, cultivating, and harvesting. If 
the gardener wishes to produce in suffi- 
cient quantity for winter use the larger 
trict becomes necessary. The commun- 
eden can also be supervised at much 
less cost than the home garden, as one 
teacher can supervise a larger acreage if 
centrally loeated than if scattered through 
the community in the form of small front 
and back yard gardens. Shecanalsomore 

assemble her gardeners for gen- 
instruction. 

There are several disadvantages in the 
centralized plan, however, It compels a 
loss of time upon the part of individuals 
in going to and from their gardens, and 


tages 


ity gi 


easily 


eral 


exposes the product to theft. Despite 
ihese disadvantages, however, every 
schoo! system should have centralized 


school gardens that will serve as models 
io the city. In these gardens some most 
interesting and valuable experiments can 
be worked out to the advantage of the 
community, 

The School-Supervised Home Gardens. 

The field of school supervised home gar- 
dens is just beginning to challenge at- 
tention. The highly accentuated impor- 
tance of food caused by war conditions 
has greatly stimulated interest in the 
possibiities of this work and given good 
indications that the death of the tradi- 
tion which held that all teaching is to be 
done in schoolhouses may be one of the 
fortuate fatalities of the war. 

The supervised home garden has the 
advantage of giving the boy and girl con- 
structive home work. Many parents feel 
more comfortable if their children are 
working around home, and the home sen- 
strong with them. They are 
pleased to see things growing on their 
ewn heme lots, which seems to satisfy 
their feeling of ownership and add se- 


timent is 
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eurity to their sense of possession. The 
street and other common meeting places 
for city boys and girls are falling into dis- 
repute and parents are coming to feel 
that the leisure time of their children can 
not safely be left to the children them- 
selves without organized and supervised 
play and work. The home garden is also 
more convenient, and the temptation to 
work it is greater than if located some 
distance Parents are almost sure 
to share the interest of the boy in his gar- 
den if at home and probably join him in 
garden work. One of the most signifi- 
cant things about this garden movement 
is the interest children have caused their 
parents to take in it. Never has the 
world so appreciated the fact that the 
surest and quickest way to educate 
parents is through their children. 

Both the central school garden and the 
individual home garden are, therefore, 
important. Where both are possible they 
should be developed together. Probably 
when the need for food grows less acute 
greater prominence will be given to the 
home garden, as its educational advan- 
tages are superior. At the present time 
food must be produced in increasing quan- 
tities and the schools must find an effec- 
tive way to help in the solution of this 
problem. 


WHOSE PROBLEM? 


In these times of rapid movements un- 
der heavy pressure into fields somewhat 
unknown it is but natural that some con- 
fusion should be met in organizations 
doing the work of the day. This fre- 
quently results in several organizations 
engaging in the same work. Once 
started with officers and help employed 
it becomes extremely difficult and embar- 
rassing to disband an organization or 
merge it into another. It is a persistent 
trait of human nature to retain power 
and responsibility and to seek more, 

The U. S. S. G. A. was fortunate in en- 
tering upon an important field of work 
that had not been seriously undertaken 
by any other organization. That it had 
not been was also very fortunate fer the 
work itself, which is fundamentally a 
school problem and can not be separated 
from other school work without loss in 
time and efficiency. Some years ago the 
playground movement swept through the 
country. It did great good, and because 
the schools failed te see that it was an 
educational problem civic and municipal 
organizations were compelled to assume 
the responsibjlity for it. The schools are 
coming slowly but surely to take over the 
play work as an integral part of the edu- 
cational problem. The loss in time, con- 
venience, personal interests, and money, 
however, is tremendous. If this may be 
avoided in the garden movement the coun- 
try will profit greatly. 


away. 








AGENCIES IN GARDEN 
WORK. 


The loss arising from duplication of 
efforts in war work has been brought 
sharply into the foreground and the 
necessity for unification and cooperation 
strongly emphasized. Useless waste of 
energy is as sinful as avoidable waste of 
materials and all unnecessary duplica- 
tion of work should be eliminated. It is 
important, however, that we do not fall 
into the error of thinking the amount of 
waste can be judged by the number of 
different organizations working in the 
same field, or that waste necessarily fol- 
lows decentralization in organization. On 
the contrary, it may result in increased 
stimulation and efficiency of effort. The 
danger lies not so much in the numbe? as 
in the character of organizations at work 
on a problem. The most serious losses 
result from organizations undertaking to 
do work for which they are inherently 
disqualified. This is not because of their 
inefliciency or incompetency, but because 
the nature of their organizations and the 
nature of the problem are such that 
the work can not be done by them with 
economy and effectiveness, 

The United States School Garden Army 
welcomes every agency now working in 
the garden field. If the army plan will 
help to stimulate and sustain interest in 
any organization now in the field, the 
Bureau of Education will be glad to enlist 
their members in President Wilson's great 
Garden Army and present them with the 
army bar which is the Government's rec- 
ognition of their services, This need not 
alter their relation to the organization in 
which they are enrolled, nor change the 
character of such organization. Every 
good agency should be encouraged and 
the fullest cooperation possible should 
exist between all of them. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN AND SO- 
LICITATION OF FUNDS. 


A statement on page 9 of Teachers’ 
Leaflet No. 4 of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has been understood as recommend- 
ing publie solicitation of funds by chil- 
dren of the third and fourth grades. 
This is not the Government’s policy. 
rovernment agencies, including those 
definitely engaged in war work through 
the schools, are in general opposed to 
public solicitation of funds by younger 
school children, 


SCHOOL WAR GARDENS IN 
PORTO RICO. 


In 1918 the Porto Rico schools estab- 
lished or promoted a total of 28,088 
home gardens, of which 5,548 were in 
urban territories and 21,145 In rural 
districts, 
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VOLUNTEER SUPERVISION. 


A significant feature of the development 
of the School Garden Army has been the 
large nwuber of persons who have volun- 
teere| to supervise the work of the young 
soldiers. The army was orzanized so late 
in the year that 
boards had little or no money left with 
that 


Reports of 





thousands of school 
which to pay for supervision, so 
volunteers were necessary. 
the splendid help given by these patriotic 
have 
United States and it is evident that they 


women come from all over the 


have done a mest pretiuctive piece of 


work. 
Thesstress of the war is driving hom: 
service. 


to all the necessity for patrioti 


In every village, town, and « 


ity there are 
some women having a knowledge of guar 
dening.who can serve best by helping the 
Garden Army. 


can velunteer for their vacation, 


They may be teachers who 
women 
in e¢harge of households who = ¢an 
spire two or 
week, or those more fortunate oues Who 
time to war 


three afternoons a 


can devote much of thei: 
work, The loyal service given the Red 
Cross by hundreds of thousands of help 
ers has been one of the greatest benetits 
of the war. The Schoo! Garden Army 
offers similar opportunity for 
the help of such velunteers to the best 
advantage. 
show just where volunteers can help with- 
out danger of confusion, and can direct 
their efforts in harmony with the general! 
plan. For it is to be remembered that in 
this school-directed activity teamwork is 
the first essential. 

While there may be no financial returns 
for the hours spent in this way the work 
will be well knew 
how much fun this is for me,” said a 
garden supervisor the other day. 
would not think it necessary to pay my 


utilizing 


The supervisor in charge can 


rewarded. “if you 
“you 


salary.” She voiced the -experience of 
thousands of others who have had the 
happiness. of living in gardens with chil- 
dren—the joy of seeing the miracle o 
food production through the 
eager younbsters, bright of eve. rendy of 
han, earnestly striving to help the worid 
in its hour of need. 


vities of 





BATESVILLE SPEAKS. 

Batesville, Miss., sends the following re- 
pert to the U. S. S. G. office. It is pub- 
lished as an especially good reeord for 
an S year old gardener: 

“Size of grassy plot, 61 by 33 ; 
fenced by boys 7 and 5 years. Age of boy 
this year,S years. Four varieties of vece 
tables planted, 
Cash, $22. 

“That means G1 by 33: feet ot 
sippi soil werked by a child of « 
(except the plowing) netted S22 cash, Dit 


’ 4 Is . 7 


not keep account of what family used. 


Family of four served. 


Missis- 


i 


ight years 
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THE EAST ORANGE REGI- 
MENT. 


East Orange, N. J., under the direction 
of Mr. H. G. Cubberly, garden supervisor 
fur the board of education, established a 
regiment of gurden soldiers and conduct- 
ed a mest successful Campaign. Mr. Cub- 
beriy has enlisted in the Aviation Service, 
but the orgunization he created will con- 
tinue the good work. 

Lectures and talks were given in each 
public school in bast Orange during April 
by Mr. Cubberly and speakers from the 
school 


State agricultural college. Every 


formed a company. The total enlistment 
was 686 garden soldiers. 

Close cooperation was created between 
the board of 


library, and the 


education, the trustees of 
Woman’s 


model garden 


the public 
Club of the Oranges. A 
land adjacent to 


was established upon 


the public library on the main street 


through an appropriation from the Wo- 
man’s Club. 

An alcove containing garden literature 
and allied reference books was estab- 
lished in the library with a desk and ref- 
erence file for Mr. Cubberly. Literature 
was distributed and advice and assist- 
ance given to inquirers for garden im- 
‘ormation rhis alcove wes the head- 
quarters for the regiment. The regimen- 
til fing and a city map-showing the loca- 


soldier's garden were valua- 


tion of every 
ble adjuncts. 

The branch libraries were distributing 
The ward 
of the Woman's Club followed 


stations for garden literature. 
COTMUNT LE. 
up the inspections in each ward and re- 
the garden 
e and to Mr. Cubberty. 


ported to the ehairman of 
committe 


main- 
gziven to 


literest and coimpetition was 
tuined by a company flag to be 
tle eoinpany most successfully eomplet- 
lng the season 
The unity of civic effert was note- 
‘Lhe closeness of cooperation in 
sured suecess and made future growth 


verlualh. 


WORKING TOGETHER. 


fathers spend suflicient time 





loo fe 
in fellowship and camaraderie with their 
that will 


father and son together wit! 


SONS, Any movement bring 
I common in- 
terests, working out the same or similar 


problems, wi contribute a great service 


to civilization. The garden movement, 
growing out of the highly accentuated ne- 
cessity for increased production of food 
stuffs, will help to solve this problem. 
Parent and child working together in the 
tegether 
epened to the great fundamental problem 
of food production and eonservation and 
its bearing upon civilization and the 
destinies of nations, and, what is more 


will come to know each 


zarden will have their minds 


important, they 
other better, 








COMPANY. 


company of the 


THE BROOKLYN 
A very successful 
School Garden 


Army was organized in 
connection with the childrens’ gardens at 
Highland Park, Brooklyn, N. Y The 
Brooklyn Times reports one of its bh 
vest meetings in this way: 

If Kaiser Bill knew, when he invented 
this war, that he would be doing som 
people a werld of good, he might have 
reconsidered. Fortunately for 135 Brook 
lyn kiddies, and for Highland Park es- 
pecially, Kaiser Bill didn’t stop to 
think—with the result vesterday th at 
gardeners and gardenerettes reaped 


first harvest of the season at Hich! 
Park. One hundred and thirty-five fa 
erettes and farmers—135 rakes 13 


work pullin 


hoes—were all busily at 
beets and beans and turnips an 
and all the other good things that farn 
ers pull up, including petato bugs. And 
when all the harvesting had been done 
and the hunches of vegetables enrted ofl 
on wheelbarrows and dumped into bas 
kets and ecretonne bags— which were 
never meant to earry such a 
weary farmers and farmerettes trudged 
happily home, walking jost as fast as 
they could, so as to eome back and get 
another plot for the mext erop, 
will he sown on Priday. 

Any one present at the eeremonies ves 
terdny would never have dared sav that 
the bunch of youngsters preudly picking 
‘crops’ had not been farming all 
of their life—yet, many of them 
had never*seen a farm and didn't ev 
know whether turnips grew em trees or in 
the ground. But that was ages ago—long 
before Commissioner ef Parks John N, 
Harman first initinted them inte the mys 
teries and delights of gardening. 

The first attempt of a grenn of truly 
citified children to snddenty beeame farm- 
ers was surprising in its sueress, Yet 
it can not be compared with the mature 
efforts of the know-all farmers of the 
present Experienee hae taucht 
them many pleasant and a few unnlens- 
ant things about farmers. 
that gardens must be attended to every 
day, and not at spasmedic moments or 


lettuce 


load the 


which 


their 
the days 


senson. 


For examnile, 


The 


when the spirit moved them The nlants 
had to be watered every day, too, and 
weeds had to he plucked just as soo: 
their annearanee. Thanks 
the instruction given the kiddies by ltrs, 
Jene Roth. who is direeter of hoth th: 
Highland .Park gardens and the Bets) 
Head plots, and by her assistant, Mi 
Marvy F. Hazrick, the children learn 
all that ean he learned about taking ear 
of a niet of beets. beans. onion: 
and kohl-rabi. And what thev learned 
at the sehool garden thev retainer till 
| home, when back vards be- 
ran to undergo a marvelous trans ni 
tion. 


‘ 


} ’ 
they mace to 


lettnee, 


they reache 





A superintendent in an Iowa vity 
. 


Says: “Our garden work has 





heen organized, but not on a nation: 
basis. We appreciate the benefit ce 
rived from the information in your } 
letins.”’ 

An agricultural instructor 


nois high school says: “I cert 

you to continue sending me t eardes 
leaflets. They are the finest 

terial I can find.” 
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THE MALDEN PLAN. 


School garden work as it has developed 
this year throughout the United States 
has demonstrated heyond argument that 
the best results aze obtained where gar- 
dening is adopted as a recognized part of 
the school program. 

Malden, Mass., has worked out a plan 
of supervised gardens that has put vir- 
tually all of its vacant building lots under 
cultivation—there arc only 15 acres of 
them, but many were eyesores—and 
given 3,500 children garden plats. The 
director of the work, Miss Mabel Turner, 
took up the Malden project last year. 
The organization provides for a selected 
teacher in each grade school, who acts as 
the garden leader in that group; 10 paid 
supervisors for summer work; and the 
utilization of the United States School 
Garden Army organization. 

There are four large demonstration 
gardens on vacant lots adjacent to school 
buildings, and the assistant supervisors, 
in addition to giving instruction there 
three times a week, are each responsibie 
tor a group of 300 home gardens. 

The foundation for the spring planting 
is laid during the winter months by the 
use of leaflets containing outline lessons 
on the soil and its preparation, the use of 
fertilizers and lime, the selection and 
testing of seeds, and the study of vegeta- 
ble plants, The approach of spring will 
find more specific directions given. 

In March the sixth grade, for example, 
will order its seeds for house planting, 
and discuss the varieties best suited to 
back-vard conditions. Location plans 
will be made for home gardens, showing 
the relative position. of buildings and 
trees, and indicating the nature of the 
soil. There will be a classroom discus- 
sion of the lack of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash in most soils, with em- 
phasis upon the fact that the ideal ferti- 
lizer for all crops is stable manure. 

When planting time arrives the class 
work is done in the demonstration gar- 
dens, where, at the close of the term, the 
growing gardens, usually 60 fect to a lot, 
are sold to pupils for 25 cents each. The 
question of whether flowers should be 
grown during the war in competition 
with vegetables is answered by planting 
a front row of nasturtiums and zinnias, 
the blossoms of which are to be picked 
only for the sick. The elimination of 
corn from the square-rod garden is solved 
by planting a community strip at the back, 
sufficient to give each child three dozen 
ears on the first planting. The arrange- 
ment of vegetables in the individual plat 
is a row of Swiss chard, one of beets, 
two of beans, another of beets, one of 
kohlrabi, two of tomatoes; and a final 
row of beans. The chard is featured as 








“always giving the eager pupils some- 
thing to carry home.” 

During summer the gardens must re- 
clean cultivation three times a 
week. The plat is forfeited for absence 
upon three consecutive occasions, One 
garden group of 60 in a poorer quarter 
of the city. made the proud boast that 
only three gardens were lost because 
members went away on a vacation. The 
discipline is largely in the hands of the 
children, and is, usually maintained 
through the “ weed committee.” 


ceive 





COMMISSIONER CLAXTON ON 
THE SCHOOL GARDEN 
ARMY. 


The school-directed home gardening, 
which has been promoted by the Bureau 
of Education for the last four or five 
years, and which is now taken up on a 
very much larger scale by the United 
States School Garden Army, has great 
value, both economic and educational, 
and I sincerely hope that, as the result 
of the very great success of the School 
Garden Army, this work may come to be 
regarded as a regular and essential fea- 
ture of public education in all city, 
town, and village schools, 

As explained elsewhere in this number 
of Scuoor Lire, the plan does not depend 
for its success on the undirected and un- 
sustained efforts of individual children, 
working alone, nor on the enthusiasm of 
loosely organized clubs, but rather on 
definite instruction in schools and equally 
definite supervision by competent teacher- 
directors on the basis of 1 teacher- 
director for every 100 or 150 children. 
These teacher-directors will give instruc- 
tion in the schools and direct the work 
of the children in their home gardens. 

It is expected that children wil! have 
the approval and cooperation of their pa- 
rents and older brothers and sisters in 
this work, that there will be generous 
rivalry among them, and that, in order 
that there may be exact knowledge as to 
the value of the products and of the prof- 
its of each garden, careful accounts will 
be kept of all expenses and the value of 
all vegetables and fruits produced. 

Aceounts of this kind for gardens last 
year showed a very large percentage of 
profit—more than $5 for every dollar ex- 
pended for all purposes. Nothing, how- 
ever, was allowed for the rental of land 
and nothing for the labor of the children. 
In almost every instance land was used 
which would otherwise have been idle 
and unproductive, and it was in no way 
injured by this use but rather made bet- 
ter. Also, in most instances, the children 
would have been idle or worse if they 
had not been engaged in this work. Like 





the land, they were made better by this 
use of time, which would have otherwise 
been unproductive. 

During the war emergency, when all 
the food of every kind that can be pro- 
duced by us in any way is needed for 
our own support and for the support of 
our soldiers and allies across the seas, 
the economic value of this gardening 
should be considered first, and this is 
considerable. Altheugh the School Gar- 
den Army was organized late in the 
spring, after the garden season was well 
on in more than half the country, 
1,500,000 boys and girls have been en- 
rolled and many millions of dollars 
worth of food has been grown. This 
food is consumed where it is produced, 
without cost for transportation or han- 
dling, and without loss by deterioration 
on the markets. It has given to several 
millions of children and other members 
of their families good, fresh vegetables 
at very little money cost, and has re- 
leased millions of bushels of wheat and 
pounds of meat for transportation across 
the seas. It is expected that next year 
the School Garden Army will enlist not 
less than 5,000,000 soldiers of production 
and that there will be produced more 
than $100,000,000 worth of food in their 
home gardens, 

But, after all, the value of this work 
in education, physical, mental, and moral, 
is greater than the value of the food 
produced. Its physical value for city 
children especially is very great. It is 
not good for children to be ground in the 
mills, sweated in the shops, or buried in 
the mines, but it is good fer them to 
work joyously out of doors, with their 
feet in the soil, their heads in the sun- 
shine, and their lungs filled with good, 
fresh air; to work until they are hungry 
and tired and will eat heartily and sleep 
soundly as a result. This kind of work 
gives strength of muscle, steadiness of 
herve, a strong pulse-beat, a clear eye, 
and strength of endurance. 

It teaches children in a very prac- 
tical way the fundamental principle 
of morality—that everyone should help 
to pay his own way and should con- 
tribute to his own support by some kind 
of honest, intelligent, productive labor. 

For city children it has especial value 
in that it brings them into close contact 
with nature. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to learn of the soil, growing plants, 
and animal life as they otherwise could 
not. It helps to supplement city life by 
those experiences with the fundamental 
things which have always contributed 
much to the character of men and women 
of the country. Through these experi- 
ences boys and girls will gain much of 
the raw material of their school work 

(Continued on page 13, third column.) 
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SCHOOL GARDEN WORK IN 
CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland, Ohio, was one of the first 
cities in the country to undertake garden 
work in connection with the sehools. Dur- 


ing the past few years the chief emphasis 
has been placed upon home vegetable gar- 
dens and ornamental and landscape car- 
dening. Many of the school 
yards and parks of this city are the re- 
sult of work done by the 
ment of the schools. The 
ment for 
largely due to the active interest taken 
the 


beautiful 


garden depart- 
strong senti 
home gardens to-day is very 
by persons formerly connected with 
public, private, and parochial school sys- 
tems of the city. 

During the past year the work: ha 


earried ont upon a much larger scale than 


s been 
ever before. This was made possible by 
the interest on the part of the board of 
education as well as the encouragement 
by beth Dr. Spauiding and Prof. 
Plans for the coming year, as mentioned 
in this article, indicate degree in 
which the next year’s work will be un- 
dertaken. Dftrector J. A. Francis in a re- 
eent letter to Mr. A. W. Castle said: 
“Tn the extent of the work undertaken, 
the amount and quality of the equipment 
furnished, and the financial backing xiven 
it, Cleveland leads that of any other city.” 
An organization for administering a 
large number of home gardens and 28 
tract gardens all over the city has been 
developed by the garden supervisor, Mr. 
© M. Eastman, in the 
extension of which Assistant 
tendent A. W. Castle is the head. 
The results so far attained, as 
by eareful tabulations made from day to 
day by the garden department, are worthy 
of note; 18,500 boys and girls have euiti- 
vated home garden plats and large truaets 
aggrecating 227 The garden de 
partment of the city estimates the value 
of these garden crops at $30,C00 for the 
season. Records show that in previous 
years the average size of tlie children’s 
home gardens or back-yard gardens, was 
less than 100 square feet; this year the 
average was increased to over 450 square 
feet. Im the large tract the 
children’s individual plats more 
than four times as-large as these home 
gardens. ‘Twelve blind and partially 
bhind chiddren, in spite of their handicap, 
cultivated a tract of 11.880 square feet 
under the direction of their special teach- 
ers. A group ef 25 girls of the detentien 
girls’ farm. at Warrenville raised crops 
for their own table and canned nearly 
2,000 quarts of produce for winter use. 
Supervisory assistants for the depart- 
ment were trained by the normal school 
of the city. Extension courses in agricul- 
ture are now being planned for the com- 
ing winter. These are intended to pre- 
pare 100 teachers who will give 


Jones. 


the 


Superin- 


shown 


acres. 


lens 


eor 
fare 


were 


| 
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their | plow, 
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spare time during the fall and spring, as 
full time 


well as their next summer to 


the garden work. 


During the past season assistants have 


made 10,000 visits to home gardens giv- 


ing advice, making suggestions, and en- 


eouraging the ehildren in their work. 


Next spring these assistants will person- 


ally direct the preparation and planting 


uch home gardens as contain 4 or 


il A 


more square rods of land. This is one 


means of inducing the boys and girls to 
work larger areas, ‘his year 83 assist- 
ants, some paid and some volunteer, have 
The rolk has 


$6.200 for the 


‘ 


been on the foree, pay 


Lnoeunted season, 
The boys and girls invested altogether 
tools, 


This ba 


©15,000 in their gardens for seeds, 


other equipment. 


fertilizer, and I 
» for all the time that 


sis includes a charg 


‘ 


was required to work their gardens. 
Needy children were furnished seeds by 
the garden department, as were also the 


institutions for blind children. 


I urge 


acres, W 


tracts, covering more than 100 


re plowed by tractors furnished 
All land 


ated free by 


by the department of gardens. 
used for large tracts was don 
Land which was 


for 


offered to 
was 


the owner. 


the rent refused, 


Twenty 


department 
-eight of these community gardens 

ere cultivated, ranging in size from a 
lurge city lot to a tract of 41 acres. In all 
the the large tract 


gardens next year will be about 300 acres: 


probability, area of 


Manure donated by the stoekyards com- 


pany and other interested firms is now 


being placed upon the largee tracts. 


n for this 


Ten 
enirloads have already been giv: 
These large tract gardens have 


FOO chil- 


nwurpose, 


verved to meet the demands of 
dren who had no home ground to cultt- 
vate 
repre- 


the personal direction of 10 men, 


nted about one-half of the sehool dis- 


triets of the city. Other large tracts are 
now being secured, drained, and plaeed in 
proper condition for next year. 

Cleveland has found the large tract sys- 
tem to be more economical than the home 
for 
tions in planting to the children of sev- 
eral schoo! districts at one time. Another 
advantage lies in the fact that working 
together in a large garden, beys and girls 
show much more interest in their work 
hecause of the competition. Furthermore, 
this system furnishes more land for each 
pupil in many instances than the home 
gardens could provide. It should be un- 
derstood, however, that the proper culti- 
vatien of the home garden, if sufficient 
land is available, is an ultimate aim of all 
school garden work, 

The school garden department has fur- 
nished the boys and girls certain equip- 
ment from time to time during the sen 
on. A Cleveland gas tractor, an Oliver 
a Fordson tractor, and a Form-A- 


or school garden giving demonstra- 





The boys and girls, who work under | 


| 


_* 
rrouck tractor were loaned to the depart 


ment for temporary use, the latter two 


companied by a man’s services. The board 
has purchased equipment costing $1,900, 


including 2 Beeman walking tractors, 1 


disk harrow, 1 spring-tooth harrow, 4 
planet corn planters, over 800 smal! tools, 
hoes, rakes, ete., and 2 tool houses. For 


amed purpose in one ease 1 port 


ble garage was 


ry purehased, in ar er a 
was rented, and a number of sheds 
training ¢l 


naaen 
Many pupils fur- 


barn 
were built by munual 
for use on other vlots. 
nished their own teols., 
te the 


for these in 


Two greenhouses, donated 


partment, made it possible 
charge to distribute over 40,000 piants to 
the children. The plants preduced in 
these greenhouses included eggplant, cel 
cabbage Hotbeds, total- 


17,000 


* and tomato. 
feet in aren, 


ery, 


ing square are now 


being built, which with the greenhouses 
furnish between 400.006@ and "00.000 


These 


will 


plants next year. will be dis- 


tributed to the pupils doing garden work 


at a nominal price. A lirge number of 


seed boxes for starting plants indoors 
frames for protecting and foreimg plants 
and equipment for staking up tomato 


plants, and watering systeme for the 
large tract gardens are being made by the 
department fer 


manua!l-training next 
year’s work. 

Several spraying outfits have ween pur- 
chased by the beard of education: ethers 
are being made in large numbers in the 
sheet-metal shops of the teehnical schoo! 
Spraying mixtures 


for next I 
including 
phate, and arsenate of lend, were made 


the 


use year. 


kerosene, soap, nieetine sul 


year in coneentrated ferm by 


in agricultural classes as part 


this 
students 
of their regular agricultural werk These 
materials were then placed in 10-gallon 
taken to the 
tions of the city and placed in teol heuses 


Here the m 


Vilrieus sec 


water bottles, 
on the garden sites. teri 
was either rebottled in small eoentainers 
or mixed for the gardeners in their spray 
ing outfits. 

The 
classes in 
of the effeet 
had upen this branch of study. 


cooperation ef the agricultural 
this respeet is but ene exaniple 
which the garden work has 
The in 
structors are now emphasizing gardening 
rather than general agriculture as taught 
in rural communities. The students en 
relling for agriculture are having actual 
experience in the use of farm mucehinery 
purchased by the garden department. In- 
tensive agriculture er 
school and a city or town preblem. 


gardening is a 
Such 
widespread inierest has been ereated that 
all signs point te the early introduction 
of gardening as a reguiar scheel subject 
into the schools of the eity. 

One of the problems was that of pro 
viding water for the lmrge traets. Ar- 
rangements were made in a few imstances 





with the city te furnish a supply free 
from near-by hydrants, Two spray sys- 
tems were installed. Plans are being 
worked out for installing several new 


systems next It is expected 
that much of this work will be done by 


wWwute year, 


the boys of the technical high schools as 
a part of their regular classroom work. 
Detailed accounts have been kept by 
ench child during the season. The cost 
of labor, seeds, plants, fertilizer, tools, 
aud all other expenses are shown. A 
record is also made of the value of the 
produce, whether it is used at home, sold, 
stored, or given away. Maps of the city, 
on which are recorded the exact areas 


from which the big tracts draw, the loca- 
tion of the best crops in each district, the 


surest, the hardest to raise, and other 
items are a part of the garden office 
equipment, 

The gardeners have reported their sur- 


plus crops from time to time and the de- 
partment has been able to put them in 
fouch with purchasers who left standing 
Except on special 
for markets has been 


orders for vegetables. 
cays no necessity 
found this year. Next year more atten- 
tion will be given to the exhibiting and 
inarketing of products, 

In addition to Cleveland's achievements 
in producing food through the organiza- 
tion of school and school-supervised home 
eardens the city has done very excellent 
work in canning and preserving foods. 

Stories of their work will be written 
by the pupils as language exercises in the 
schools this fall. The children are very 
eager to read and study garden literature 
end in all class exercises 
that relate to their garden experience. 

The garden lenflets prepared for the 
Central States, all general literature sent 
cut by the United States School Garden 

ns well as the service flags, in- 
, and posters have been a familiar 
Mr. East- 
moan states that the assistance given by 
the of Edueation through the 
United States School Garden Army aided 
very materially in carrying on the 
work. With a more hearty cooperation 
upon the part of the school principals and 
school-teachers, emphasizing the value of 
eardening and gardens at the homes of 
better results should be se- 


are interested 


Army, 
aj nin 
sight in Cleveland this year. 


Bureau 


2 
ney 


the pupils, 
cured next year. 

riday and Saturday, September 13 
and 14, were set apart as harvesting days. 
A large part of the unharvested erop was 
gathered on these dates. 

Cleveland has set high standards in her 
and home garden work. When 
other cities follow; as they will, our city 
boys and girls will be given opportunity 
for practical educational work and our 
schools will be meeting their obligation 
to help increase foed production. 


school 
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A SONG FOR THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY. 


{Composed by Master Joe Lee Davis, Junior High School, Lexington, Ky.] 


Johnnie get your hoe, get your hoe, get your hoe; 
Mary dig your row, dig your row, dig your row; 
Down to business, Seys and girls, 

Learn to know the farmer's joys, 

Uncle Sam’s in need, pull the weed, plant the seed, 
While the sunbeams lurk, do not shirk, get to work 
All the lads must spade the ground, 

All the girls must hustle round, 


CHORUS. 


Over there, over there; 

Send the word, send the word over there, 

That the lads are hoeing, the lads are hocing, 
The girls are sowing ev’ry where, 

Each a garden to prepare, 

Do your bit so that we all can share 

With the boys, with the boys, the brave boys, 
Who will not come back ’till it’s over, over there. 








THE APPEAL OF THE 
GARDEN ARMY. 


The United States School Garden Army 
gives an opportunity for a more effective 
appeal to the patriotism of American 
youth than is possible through any loca! 
organization acting alone, even though it 
be State-wide in its scope. Tying up the 
gardening activities of the schools to the 
Garden Army established and fostered by 
the President of the United States has 
given the work a dignity and importance 
which would have been impossible under 
any other plan. ‘This fact is shown by the 
experience of many supervisors and teach- 
ers who have had experiences similar to 
that of Miss Mabel J. Weeks, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., who sends this helpful note: 

I can’t help telling you just what a 
great thing this army organization has 
been and is to the children. Last Satur- 
day 600 to 700 of my soldiers had a splen- 
did parade. It was long, and yet the 
entire distance they marched like true 
soldiers. My officers are helping me with 
garden inspection, the captains reporting 
at stated intervals. It has not only de- 
veloped a sense of responsibility, but their 
whole attitude has changed, for each and 
every one seems to feel that he is an 
absolute need to “ Uncle Sam.” I hope 
and know you must be receiving the same 
sort of word from many other places. 





Mr. Hoover said that it took the South 
35 years to recover its herds after the 
Civil War, and that because of diminisb- 
ing herds Europe will face food shortages 
for years after peace is achieved. He 
estimates that for 10 years after the close 
of this war the productivity of the United 
States will be called upon to supply the 
necessary foodstuffs to the millions of 
hungry people in foreign counries, 





COMMISSIONER CLAXTON ON 
THE SCHOOL GARDEN 
ARMY. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
which will thus have far more meaning 
to them than it otherwise would have. 
Valuable for children everywhere, this 
intensive cultivation of the soil, produc- 
ing large amounts on small areas, is 
doubly valuable for children in urban 
communities. ScHoon Lire and the di- 
rectors of the School Garden Army wish 
for the millions of boys and girls of the 
School Garden Army a joyous winter's 
work in school and a still more joyous 
summer's work in their gardens, helping 
to win the war by the production of food 
and gaining for themselves health and 
strength and knowledge through intelli- 
gent labor in the sunshine and the open 
air. 
P. P. CLAXTON, 


A sister at St. Michael’s School in In- 
diana says: “ The children are delighted 
with the U. S. S. G. A. idea and are 
happy to know that in this way they 
will be able to aid the American cause, 
We have a regiment of patriots and are 
very proud of them. Please send the 
insignia for each soldier.” 








A garden director in Chicago recently 
addressed the following to the U. S. 8. 
G. A., Washington, D. C.: “We are 
daily receiving requests for the United 
States School Garden Army insignia 
bars, and I hope you will be able to 
send them at a very early date. We can 
distribute about 20,000 and would like to 
have you send 10,000 immediately if you 
possibly can, as these bars will lo a 
great deal to stimulate the interest in 
earing for and maintaining our school 
gardens.” 
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CHILDREN’S GARDENS ON 
PARK LANDS. 


Peston Sets a Good Example in Frank- 
lin Park—What a Well-Planned Pro- 
gram Will Accomplish. 


Hundreds of icres of park lands in the 
United States were given over to school 
gardens this year, and larger acreages 
are certain to be brought under the plow 
in 1919, 

The school department of Boston, 
Mass., which had cultivated 14 acres in 
Franklin Park in 1917, increased it to 
20. Of the 3,000 pupils who applied for 
square-rod gardens 2,500 finished the 
season, and the gardens that were un 
claimed on harvest day in September 
were readily sold at 50 cents each, the 
imoney received going into a school fund, 

The Franklin Park project was financed 
by the school board and was under the 
direction of Daniel W. O’Brien, assistant 
director of manual arts. The gardens 
were supervised throughout the summer 
by Thomas P. Dooley, instructor in 
agriculture at the West Roxbury High 
School. He managed his regimont of the 
United States School Garden Army with 
but two assistants during the vacation 
period. 

During the spring term of the several 
schools that sent pupils to Franklin Park 
this garden work was made a regular 
part of the manual-training course. The 
teachers of such classes were required 
to stake out the plots and were held re- 
sponsible for the care of the 50 sets of 
garden tools in use. 

The confusion that might arise from 
planting so many gardens with an iden- 
tical arrangement of vegetables was 
overcome by laying out the 20 acres in 
streets, the plots being numbered to cor- 
respond to houses. Pupils applring for 
a garden filled in a card that called for 
name, address, and telephone number, 
school, teacher, grade, garden street and 
number, vegetables planted and harvest- 
ed, tools borrowed, and points scorc 1. 
These cards were retained by th. super- 
visor as a matter of record. The lot 
owner also received an identification card 
containing a series of dates upon which 
he was required to report for garden 
work during the summer. 

It was required that three-fourths of 
a garden be planted to potatoes, some 
latitude being given as to the cheice of 
other vegetables, though the list favored 
was beans, beets, Swiss chard, tomatoes, 
or cabbage. The potatees yielded about 
240 bushels to the acre, an ‘item that will 
serve as an index to the total value of 
the crops. 

The cost of seed, fertilizer, spraying, 
ete., was $600, The plowing was done by 
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the city at a cost of $5 an acre. There 
was also the item of summer supervision, 
but that might be charged off to recrea- 
tional work, since an average of 250 chil- 
dren, usually from the poorer houses of 
the city, were attracted daily to the open 
spaces of the great park. Viewed from 
any angle the project was a complete 


Success, 


100 PER CENT EFFICIENCY. 

There are 22,171,897 boys and girls en- 
rolled in the public, parochial, and pri- 
vate schools of America. What percent- 
age of these should be enlisted in the 
United States School Garden Army? 
Richmond, Ind., enlisted 100 per cent of 
her public-school children, Every school 
boy and girl in the public schools of this 





city had a garden and wasa producer. This 
means that every school boy and girl of 
Richmond is a patriot, has answered the 
call of President Wilson for a volunteer 
garden army, and has enlisted to guaran- 
tee food for our soldier boys and our al- 
lies. What Richmond has attained can 
and should be approximated, if not dupli- 
cated, by every city in this country. 
Twenty-two million school boys and girls 
seriously working upon the problem of 
food production under adequate supervl- 
sion would produce millions in foodstuffs, 
save thousands of tons in transportation, 
convert great acreages of unsightly 
wastes into beautiful, well-cultivated, and 
productive soil, and, more important than 
these, would put the heart, hand, and 
head of these young soldiers to work upon 
the most tremendous and vital task that 
has ever tried the souls of men, the task 
of working, fighting, and, if necessary, of 
dying that freedom may live. 





Secretary I ane’s personal mes- 
sage to the children of the United 
States School Garden Army is 
that he wants them to feel that 
they are really in the Government 
service when they wear the in- 
signia pledging them to assist in 
the Nation’s food production. 











DO IT NOW. 


School superintendents and_ school 
boards should begin and begin NOW 
to get ready for the next garden season. 
Garden teachers and supervisors should 
be employed and employed NOW. They 
ean and will give hours of extra time 
to planning the work. They will locate 
and secure vaiuable lots for next sea- 
son's gardens. They will arrange for a 
supply of good seeds. They will arouse 
interest and secure enlistments of boys 
and girls in the army. 

Appoint the garden teachers and super- 
visors NOW, and have their appoint- 
ment take effect when thought best. 








SUBLETTING. 

To a school man who reads a list 
of the many school activities now 
being conducted by organizations 
outside the school system of Amer- 
ica, the query naturally arises as 
to what will remain when school 
people have finished their subletting 
business. Not one of the great war 
sustaining drives cou!d buve at 
tained full suecess without the help 
of school children, yet they were all 
organized and conducted by men and 
women in ne way connected with 
the schools. The Junior Red Cross, 
war savings stamps, Boys’ Working 
Reserve, educating the wounded for 
a trade, teaching English te for- 
eigners, whether in or out of the 
Army, vocational education, and all 
the rest of the varieties are fun- 
damentally educational and belong 
in the school system of America. 

The alarming part about this sub- 
letting is that the most vital things 
are going out of the school system, 
and at the present rate nothing but 
an educational skeleton will be left 
of the school system within a few 
years. Never before did school 
people have such an opportunity to 
enrich and vitalize the schools, and 
never was there such need for it. 
Some of these days this war wili be 
finished and finished right and the 
world will make searching inquiry 
of school people of the part they 
played in the monstrous strugg'e. 
It will then be too late to take back 
the big things that were sublet to 
other agencies who built themselves 
up at a heavy cost in time and ex- 
pense to do the work for which the 
school system was already organ- 
ized.—J. H. FRANCIS. 














A GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


sulletin 1918 No. 2, of the Bureau ot 
Education, contains a comprehensive list 
of publications of all the executive de 
partments and independent establish 
ments of the Government. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 
Washington, D. C.. Price, 20 cents 





“The world never is more than 60 
days ahead of famine between harvests, 
and in consequence of the draining of 
men from the usual occupations of food 
producing, large areas of Europe to-day 
are facing starvation. In the comiag 
winter the deaths from starvation prob 
ably will exeeed the deaths at tl 
front.” —Haxsrerr Heover. 
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GARDEN ARMY NOTES. 


The soldiers of the United States 
School Garden Army in Laporte, Ind., 
have held regular meetings during the 
past summer. At many of these meetings 
the garden soldiers were given regular 
military drill, which was very pleasing to 
the boys and girls and a delight to the 


community. 
e 6 8 @ 


Garden markets in Gary, -Ind., have 
been very successful during the past sea- 


son, 
* * * * * 


Rev. William Schmitt, superintendent 
of the parochial schools of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, aided by ether pastors and 
by sisters of the parochial schools, secured 
over 5,000 soldiers for the Garden Army 
in that vicinity. 

* oe a me 

The board of education of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, paid the expense of street-car tick- 
ets of the boys and girls in the congested 
sections of the city to suburban territory 
in order that these children might have a 
This city furnished something 
S. 8. G. A. 


garden, 
over 18,000 soldiers in the U, 
ba * * * * 

Newton, Mass., has substituted practi- 
eal garden work for nature studies until 
the,end of the war. Five paid super- 
visors had charge of the home gardens 
and of 11 demonstration gardens on va- 
eant lots. The blue-print garden plan, 
issued by the school department, called 
for three rows of corn, one of tomatoes, 
six of beans, two of potatoes, one each of 
beets, carrots, radish, kohlrabi, and let- 
tuce, and three of Swiss chard, in that 
order, on a 50 by 40 plat. This plan was 
adopted in 2,700 home gardens. Alfred 
MacDonald was the supervisor in general 
charge. 





The Eliot School, of West Roxbury, 
Mass., is one of the oldest in the country, 
having been established in 1690 from a 
fund left by John Eliot for the education 
of the Indians. It is now a vocational 
school, in which the entire playground 
has been turned into a garden. Last 
spring $130 worth of tomato plants were 
raised in cold frames and sold to home 
gardeners, and the potato crop was sold 
to another public school that serves po- 


tato soup to its students at 2 cents a cup. 
= cs * * ca 


In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Swiss chard 
raised in excess of the home needs of 260 
children who had gardens in the publie 
park was sold at 25 cents a peach basket 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. 


* t * ah x 

Bridgewater Normal School in Massa- 
chusetts has turned its flower gardens 
into vegetables as a war measure and 
canned several hundred quarts for the use 
of 300 dormitory pupils during the win- 
ter. The question of whether a tomato 
vine could be grafted to a potato vine 
and yield two crops was demonstrated 
and the combination produced half a 
dozen potatoes below medium size and 


about as many tomatoes above ground. 
cm a ” a & 


Stanton Ernest, a Newburgh (N. Y.) 
boy, raised and sold $60 worth of vege- 
tables on a 50 by 75 garden, and took first 
prize at the school exhibition in Septem- 


ber. 
te me ok oe a 


At Scheol No. 7, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
the question of whether flowers should be 
grown in the vegetable garden during the 
war was settled by laying out the gardens 
on either side of a wide grass-bordered 
path, which had circular flower beds at 
one-third intervals, 


LETTERS FROM SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


My Dear Stes: Yesterday we organ- 
ized our school garden “omnany, the Wil- 
lie Bacon company. Eugene Winter was 
elected captain, Rae Sutherland, first 
lieutenant, and I second lieutenant. 

Our school garden has been plowed and 
a load of manure has been put on. 

Our seeds have come, We are going to 
plant beans and a few flower seeds. We 
have verbena, candytuft, and stock seeds ; 
also a clump of lily of the valley pips. 
These are already planted in one of the 
rockeries. 

We are all going to have home gardens. 

Sincerely, yours, 
ALICE SIMPSON. 





Dear Sins: After a week of cutting 
grass, we set to work with a will in plant- 
ing potato slips. Now that we have three 
barrels, and a nice crop of corn coming, 
we are still working hard to keep up, 

During the last month past we have 
killed 300 worms and bugs, and then 
stopped counting them. 

I have gotten a large number of .chil- 
dren interested in this work. Last week 
our teacher and I enlisted 12 boys and 7 
girls. 

I am asking your permission to hive 
an enlisting place at my home, I am also 
asking you to send me some posters; 
maybe that will help the enlisting power 
some. 

I am very interested in this work and 
I am trying get the other children inter- 
ested in it. We are now working at 
school every evening. 

Very sincerely, 
Master L. O. WuILson, 
Bayou Road School. 

P. S.—Please answer soon. Please 
send us some service flags like the one 
inclosed, Captain. 





Dean Sims: I am a school girl and I 
have a war garden. I live with two ether 
girls, and they have a war garden, 

Please send me a garden book, so that 
we can help to win this war or to defeat 
the “ Kaiser Bill.” 

Very truly, yours, 
Birsiie Mar TURNER. 





Garden teachers and supervisors 
of cities, towns, and villages are 
the most effective agents of the 
“back to the soil” movement, 














“Tt would have been impossible for 
President Wilson to make the short, con- 
cise and positive reply to Burian’s peace 
proposal from Austria had Bngland, 
France, and Italy been suffering from 
food conditions.”"—FranxtIn K, LANE. 
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THE ROSENWALD FUND AND 
GARDEN WORK. 


In order to promote school garden 
work among colored children, Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, who has long been inter- 
ested in the education of the negro, has 
created a special fund. Under the con- 
ditions governing this fund, local beards | 
of education or other bodies that pro- | 





vide a certain amount for the supervision 
of garden work among colored children 


a like amount, provided the funds raised | 
for this purpose were secured because of 
the Rosenwald offer. In other words, | 
the fund can not be drawn upon to pay | 
for work already planned but is to | 
stimulate new or additional work. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s offer is still open to | 
those desiring to profit by it. It is ex- | 
pected that it will greatly encourage 
garden work among the colored scheol 
children, . especially in the Southern 
States, 


’ 
may draw upon the Rosenwald fund for | 
i 
| 





A sister of St. Mary’s Scheol in Ohio 
writes: “We are happy to cooperate in 
the movement to interest the children in 
garden work. All our pupils are de- 
lighted to know they will be ranked 
among Uncle Sam's workers.” 





THERE ARE MANY OTHERS. 
Notice given in this issue to the school 
garden work done in a few cities is for 
the stimulation and guidance of others, 
and not because these were the only cities 
doing creditable or even notable work. 





THE GARDEN BLACKBOARD. | 
| 


The headquarters of the Franklin Park 
regiment of the U. S. S. G. Army in Bos- | 
ton was in a tool house at the head of the 
8,000 school gardens. On the back of the 
identification card that each child car- 
ried were printed three rules: 

“ Enter playstead by cross roads. First 
report to the tool house. Read bulletin 
board, Get necessary tools. Wait at 
garden to have card punched. Report 
back to tool house. Return tools and 
have produce recorded. Points: Garden, 
50; care of tools, 10; attitude, 10; con- 
duet, 30.” 

The bulletin referred to was a black- 
board upon which were written daily in- 
structions to the young gardeners, thus 
Saving the supervisors both time and 
talk. One day’s items will serve as an 
illustration : 


“Thin out turnips and beets. Harvest 
greens, beans, ete. Bring same to tool 
house to have records made. Potatoes 
fre not to be harvested without per- 
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Su lamiern."” 
Pitts S¥Piewm worked adi wough 
OUt the seawm, ond involved no expeuse. | 





THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN. 


This number of SCHOOL LIFE 
will go to more than half a millien 
American teachers and more than 
twenty million American boys and 
girls, and will reach them while 
the Gevernment is engaged in rais- 
ing and the people in making the 
largest lean ever made in any 
country at any time. So large is it 
that it is almost incomprehensible. 
Probably it will help you to get 
some idea of the amount to know 
that it is nearly $60 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States—more than $3 for every 
man, woman, and child in the world. 
In silver dollars it would weigh 
375,000,000 pounds, and would load 
235 freight trains of 20 cars each, 
each car carrying 40 tons. 

Bat the Government needs it all 
and more te pay for the next few 
months’ cost of the great war for 
freedem and democracy and for 
making the world in which the 
beys and egirls new in schoel are 
to live a more fit place to live in; 
and the peeple will lend it all will- 
ingly, and mere when it is needed. 

This money will be used to pay 
the wages of our soldiers over the 
seas and of these who are in train- 
ing that they may be ready te go; 
for food and clothing; for guns 
and ammunition; for ships to carry 
men and munitions and food over 
the seas, and for many other things 
necessary for our success in the 
war. The seldiers are bearing the 
hardships of the camp, the trenches, 
and the hospitals. They are risk- 
ing thei lives and dying. The 
more men and munitions we can 
send across now the sooner will 
the war be over and the hardships 
cease. The more ships we can build, 
the more men and munitions and 
food can be sent over. The more 
money we give now, the less will 
be the cest to our soldiers in suf- 
fering and death, and the less will 
the cost finally be to us in money. 

We are fighting this war not for 
our own selfish interests, buat for 
the good of humanity and the wel- 
fare of the world. We must and 
wil! pay whatever it costs. The 
seoner it is done the easier it will 
be and the more valuable the re- 
sults. This is a time when he 
gives twice who gives quickly. 

As Commissioner of Education 
I wish to ask all teachers and all 
school boys antl girls to assist 
in every way possible te make the 
Fourth Liberty Loan a complete 
success, both by buying bonds 
themselves as much as they can 
and by helping to sell bonds to 
their fathers and mothers and 
neighbors and friends. The results 
of the war are not for the men 
who die in battle, but fer those 
who live, and mostly for the chil- 
dren of the schools, for whom life 
will be fuller and freer and oppor- 
tunities greater because of the 
sacrifice of those whe die. Let us 
do our part quickly and gladly. 

P, P. CLAXTON. 





‘ THE PARK GARDENS OF NEW 
YORK. 

The park department of New York 
City, through the enthusiastic direction 
of Mrs. Henry Parsons, has enlisted sev- 
eral companies ef the Scheol Garden 
Army. Many small plats are cultivated 
by pupils in near-by schools with the 
guidance of efficient teachers. One of 
the most inspiring educational expert. 
at work in the famous “garden of a 
thousand surprises” in one of these 
parks, 





FOUR MINUTE MEN. 

Every secheol should develop its own 
Four Minute Men, speaking for the U. 8. 
S. G. A. This will educate boys and girls 
on the importance of gardens, deepen 
their patriotism for their country, and 
help them in their mastery of English, 





DEFERRED CLASSIFICATION FOR 
ESSENTIAL TEACHERS. 

The War Department, through its Com- 
mittee en Edneation and Special Train- 
ing, has adopted the following policy: 

1. Men heretofore or hereafter classi- 
fied in Class I, Group A, and ealled to 
military service will not ordinarily be 
granted indefinite furloughs. 

2. Teachers who are essential are eli 
gible to claim deferred classification un- 
der section 80, Selective Service Regula- 
tions, and they are encouraged to do so, 
Such deferred classification should be 
claimed for them by the educationn:l in- 
stitutions by which they are employed, 
in accordance with the paragraphs from 
section 80, Selective Service Regulations. 





PRESIDENT WILSON SAYS: 


“We must supply ships by the hun- 
dreds out of our shipyards to carry to 
the other side of the sea, submarines or 
no submarines, what will every day be 
needed there, and abundant materials out 
of our fields and our mines and our fac- 
tories, with which not only to clothe and 
equip our own forces on land and sea, but 
also to clothe and support our people. for 
whom the gallant fellows under arms can 
no longer work, to help clothe and equip 
the armies with which we are cooperating 
in Purepe, and to keep the looms and 
manufactories there in raw material; 
coal to keep the fires going in ships at 
sea and in the furnaces of hundreds of 
factories across the sea; steel out of 
which to make arms and ammunition 
both bere and there; rails for worn-oul 
railways back of the fighting fronts; lo- 
comotives and rolling stock to take the 
place of those every day going to pieces; 
mules, horses, and cattle for labor and 
for military service; everything with 
which the people of England and France 
and Italy and Russia have usually sup- 
plied themselves, but can not now afford 
the men, the materials, or the machinery 
to make.”—(Betract from an address de- 








livered by the President Apr, 16, 1917.) 
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ences one can have is to see the pupils 




















